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good may be proved to be bad. For example : There 
are worse things than wife-beating, or theft, or lying, 
or arson. Murder is worse than these. Therefore 
wife-beating, theft, lying and the malicious burning 
of people's houses are under certain contingencies 
good and justifiable proceedings. Or turn it the 
other way, as the Jewish casuists some of them did. 
There are higher and better things than the care of 
aged parents. The service of God is such a thing. 
Therefore, under given circumstances, in order to 
serve God, one may neglect his helpless parents and 
turn them out to die. 

One has only to throw the light of a little thought 
on this method of justifying war to show the utter 
puerility of it. It would be unworthy of serious 
attention, were it not for the number of intelligent 
people who resort to it, and the still larger number 
who are blinded and confused by it. If war is ever 
a good and righteous thing, which more and more 
people are doubting, it needs no such comparison 
with evil and wicked things to uphold it. If it be in 
itself a monstrous iniquity, or aggregation of iniqui- 
ties, as so many of the greatest and best men have 
maintained, its inherent unrighteousness can never be 
relieved by comparison with lesser evils and systems 
of wickedness. The use of such an argument in its 
support is sufficient proof that its defenders are re- 
duced to the last extremity, that they are extremely 
doubtful of their position, and are ready to resort to 
any trick of debate to save themselves from defeat 
and a manly surrender. 

Keeping in mind the proposition, " There are worse 
things than war," heard so often in these days, if one 
commences to analyze war and study it in its details, 
he soon finds himself puzzled to know what the dic- 
tum can mean, especially in the mouths of good men. 
For he finds here in this system of wholesale hatred, 
wholesale murder, wholesale lying, wholesale robbery, 
wholesale demoralization, wholesale destruction of 
property, wholesale wrecking of families, etc., every 
kind of unrighteousness, in greater or less degree, 
against which both the Decalogue and the Sermon on 
the Mount are directed. But this detailed analysis 
is precisely what the praters of the phrase, " worse 
things than war," never make, at least openly. 
They talk about motives, and self-sacrifice, and hero- 
ism, and honor, and " paramountcy," and "the obli- 
gations of sovereignty," and the like, but they refuse 
or do not dare to look steadily into the " hell of war," 
to report in its naked deformity what they see, and 
then to judge accordingly. The charges that have 
been brought against war, namely, that it is " the sum 
of all iniquities," " the business of hell," etc., have never 
been answered from this point of view, and never can 
be, so long as any moral distinctions remain. Dark- 
ness cannot be transformed into light by a process of 
reasoning. 

We cannot have peace without righteousness, it is 



often said. Nothing is truer. But can righteousness 
be established by using unrighteousness as an instru- 
ment? War, instead of being the cure of specific 
forms of unrighteousness, is only their last and worst 
expression. Often they are worse after war than 
before. This is always true in low states of public 
conscience. Sometimes they exhaust themselves in 
war, just as a disease runs its course and kills itself. 
But this is because the growing righteousness of 
society will not longer tolerate the iniquity, and be- 
cause the evils and horrors of war have revealed to 
men in a larger way the folly and inhumanity of the 
evil courses they have been pursuing and are thus led 
to abandon. But for this fact war, from its own 
tendencies, would always leave peoples in a worse 
condition morally than it found them. In some 
directions it always does. So called righteous wars 
never spring out of the righteous motives which 
seemingly operate in producing them. They spring 
from the selfish and iniquitous motives acting along 
with the good purposes and throwing themselves 
under these for cover. 

By all means, vigorous and incessant efforts should 
be made to root out the bad ideas and systems of 
unrighteousness which lead to war. This all the 
intelligent friends of peace are constantly doing; 
none more faithfully. But, while this is done, very 
little headway can be made toward peace so long as 
war itself, the supreme multifold expression of the 
wickedness into which all its heartless and angry 
force is poured, is separated from its causes and left 
standing as a holy angel of judgment. So long as 
this is done, war will continue to exercise its blinding 
and deadening influence, as it has always done in the 
past, over men's moral judgments throughout the 
entire range of life. 

When war and righteousness are treated as totally 
incompatible terms, as will some day be the case, the 
phrase, " worse things than war," will never again be 
heard, except as a quotation out of a blind and wilful 
past. It is high time already that it had disappeared 
from Christian and civilized lips. 

The Anti-Peace Riots in England. 

Among the violent demonstrations against those in 
England who have been trying to induce the British 
government to stop the war in South Africa, that at 
Scarborough on the 12th of March seems to have 
been the most disgraceful and un-English. The 
home of Mr. Joshua Kowntree, a distinguished citi- 
zen, was burned to the ground, and some of the 
inmates brought into peril of their lives. Mr. William 
Smith was violently assaulted and the windows of his 
house smashed in. These persons are members of 
the Society of Friends, and were exercising in an 
orderly and peaceful way the rights of free speech, 
which they had supposed to be the common birthright 
of all modern Englishmen. 
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Prof. A. V. Dicey, a strong supporter of the British 
side of the war, writes to the Times a letter in which 
he says that affairs in England have reached a point 
demanding "grave attention." He says that "in 
various towns throughout Great Britain, such as 
Edinburgh and Scarborough, freedom of open discus- 
sion on the subject of the war is, it would appear, for 
the moment at any rate, suspended." He severely 
arraigns Mr. Balfour for throwing the weight of the 
government's influence in favor of these riotous law- 
breakers, rather than in favor of the orderly citizens 
who, in a perfectly peaceful way, "conscientiously 
advocate the stopping of the war." " This," he says, 
" is a serious state of matters, and it is made the more 
serious by the calmness with which the public accept 
it." " The results," he argues, " will be certain. The 
peace party will feel themselves the victims of 
oppression. If Englishmen find it necessary to sup- 
press by violence the advocacy of peace, foreigners, 
and indeed many Englishmen, will argue that freedom 
of discussion would betray extensive differences of 
opinion." The effect abroad will also be bad, he says. 
The English doctrine of toleration will be considered 
Pharisaism, and " all efforts on behalf of freedom will 
be rendered futile." 

Even Hugh Price Hughes, who has been one of 
the foremost clerical instigators and supporters of the 
war, and is thus in his measure responsible for the 
lawlessness in the nation, has condemned the Scar- 
borough and other riots as the doings of " degraded 
savages." He declares that if such things are per- 
mitted, then English freedom is at an end. The 
professor and the clergyman both seem, for the 
moment, to forget that these acts of violence are the 
direct fruits of the war and the spirit out of which it 
sprang and which it intensifies. There is no tolera- 
tion in the war spirit. Personal freedom of thought 
and speech are always trammeled by it, and more or 
less imperiled. 

One cannot read of such riots as that at Scarbor- 
ough without feeling that he has gone back about 
nineteen hundred years, into the interior districts of 
Asia Minor, and is watching at one of the scenes of 
persecution when Paul made his first attempt to sow 
the seeds of Christian civilization in the dark world 
of heathendom. There was the same misrepresenta- 
tion to stir up the " lewd fellows of the baser sort." 
The leaders gave out that a Boer was in the town, 
and was having a reception at the home of Mr. Rown- 
tree, whereas the person present was Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner, a loyal British subject from Cape Colony, 
who had been lecturing on the conditions of a durable 
peace in South Africa. War and the spirit engen- 
dered by it dig up the old bones of savagery, clothe 
them with flesh, stand them on their feet, and set 
them to swinging the bludgeon, with a celerity that 
would astonish Ezekiel. 

It would make inspiring reading for future Eng- 



lishmen, if some contemporary student of English 
progress, some cool-headed historian, should take an 
inventory of these extraordinary occurrences during 
this war for the proposed spread of justice, equal 
rights and constitutional freedom in the Boer-haunted 
wilds of South Africa ! The scene at Trafalgar 
Square last autumn, when open knives and rotten 
eggs were hurled at the orderly promoters of peace, 
amid the hooting, jeering and wild rushing of the 
great crowd, the riotous demonstrations in Exeter 
Hall, at Bradford, Sheffield, Edinburgh and a score of 
other places,would cause a thrill of pride to pass through 
the breasts of future Britons at the remembrance of 
the " glorious " way in which their predecessors of 
the street defended the rights and liberties of the 
country ! 

Compared with this spirit of violence, which the 
public has taken with " calmness " and which the 
government has openly palliated, how different the 
disposition exhibited by the assaulted and injured 
friends of peace ! The public letter of the Rowntrees 
and Mr. Smith, in regard to the injuries done them, 
exhibits the true spirit of freedom and a fine under- 
standing of the means by which it may be truly 
promoted. We herewith give it in full : 

" It is our desire that the sores arising from the recent 
visit of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner to Scarborough may 
speedily be healed, and as one contribution to this end 
we wish to state that it is not our intention to make any 
claim against the borough fund for property damaged or 
destroyed during the riots which occurred on the night 
of the reception given by one of our number. The loss 
of property, though not slight to some of us, is as nothing 
compared with the peril to which some of those dearer 
to us than life were that night exposed, or with the loss 
of free speech won for us by brave men and women of 
old. 

" We respectfully submit to our fellow-townsmen of 
all creeds and parties that the wrecking of buildings, and 
especially midnight assaults on the homes of women, 
children and aged persons, are acts of cruel lawlessness 
which nothing can justify. Inquiries made seem to show 
that the violence was chiefly the result of the delusion 
that the visitor to our town, a colonial fellow-subject of 
British blood, who had come to lecture on 'The Condi- 
tions of a Durable Peace in South Africa,' was a Boer, 
whose life might fairly be taken, and that it was en- 
couraged by some who are supposed to know better. 
Edmund Burke's entreaty to his fellows, 'so to be 
patriots as not to forget to be gentlemen,' seems still to 
be needed. We are all at one in desiring the honor and 
greatness of our country ; we are intensely anxious for 
the good name of the British empire amongst the nations 
of the earth. But we hold that the fostering of prejudice 
and enmity, even against our foes, is in the long run 
hurtful to ourselves, and that injustice to strangers never 
leads to justice to our own people. 

" Our convictions on some great questions are, we know, 
different from those of the majority of our fellow-coun- 
trymen ; but for these convictions we must render our 
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account not to man, but to God. If we are wrong, resort 
to lynch-law will not set us right, whilst it inflicts serious 
injury on the whole 'community. 

" We desire to acknowledge with sincere thanks many 
expressions of support and sympathy from both strangers 
and friends. History often has to reverse the popular 
verdicts of the day, and we believe it will reverse the 
verdict of violence which has been given against us. 

" William Rowntree, Joshua Rowntree, W. S. Rown- 
tree, James H. Rowntree, Allan Rowntree, John Watson 
Rowntree, George Rowntree, William Smith." 

Senator Hoar's Speech. 

Senator Hoar's speech in the Senate on the 17th 
of April against the imperialistic policy on which the 
government has entered was a great speech in the 
truest sense of the word. It was great in eloquence, 
in frankness and in solemnity of utterance, in which it 
has rarely been surpassed in the annals of American 
oratory. But it was much greater in its grasp and 
exposition of fundamental political truth. We know 
of no speech in the whole range of American history 
which so goes down to the very roots of the ideas 
and principles out of which the nation and its insti- 
tutions have grown, and so comprehensively and 
clearly sets forth their demands as binding for all 
time upon a nation which claims to be the leader 
among nations in the establishment and maintenance 
of human rights, human liberties and human progress. 

Senator Hoars estimate of Aguinaldo and of the 
capacity of the Filipinos to institute and develop 
government for themselves may be overdrawn. But 
their right to have the opportunity to try it, if Amer- 
ican principles be true, he makes as clear as the noon- 
day sun. His speech voices the spirit and practice 
of our national and international policies up to the 
present time. It is unanswerably strong in that 
portion in which he shows that no previous acquisi- 
tions of territory have been made against the wishes 
of the inhabitants, where there were any, and that 
our whole previous policy in acquiring has been to 
create in time further territories and states as a part 
of the National Union. This has not only been 
so in theory but in practice, and the attempt now 
to extend our sovereignty over territories and peoples 
against their wishes, and with the declared intention 
to bar them out of the union, to withhold from them 
the Constitution, is to abandon the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, the fathers and all 
our history. It is to start backward towards barbar- 
ism and tyranny. 

The declaration that where the American flag has 
once been raised it shall never be hauled down, Mr. 
Hoar denounces as the "purest ruffianism and tyranny." 
It is to substitute " an empty drum for brains " and 
" a fife for conscience." It is to " abandon the old 
language of freedom," to introduce the (to us) new 
language of dominion and tyranny. 

It is impossible here to make any adequate analy- 



sis of the grand passages in which the venerable 
senator reviews the history of the origin and respon- 
sibility of the Philippine war, exposes the hollowness 
of the commercial arguments put forward in favor of 
holding the Philippines, portrays the dangers and 
burdens of the militarism growing out of the new 
policy, deplores the abandonment by our country of 
" the right to speak with authority of peace," outlines 
the policy which ought to be pursued toward the 
Philippines, and unfolds the scroll of our national 
history and of the great deeds of the fathers and the 
leaders of previous generations. 

Every honest young man in America having, the 
welfare and honor of his country at heart, especially 
those of high purposes and generous impulses who 
have been for the moment confused by the catch- 
words and high-sounding phrases of imperialism, 
ought to read and reread Senator Hoar's utterances 
with perfectly candid mind. The sympathy with 
him in his position, even among men of his own 
party, is deep and widespread in the nation. Multi- 
tudes of letters and telegram's of congratulation and 
approval and requests for copies of the speech have 
poured in upon him. The reception thus accorded 
the speech is said to be unprecedented in the history 
of Congress. The speech ought to be circulated 
among the people by millions. If it were not for the 
bondage of party, there is every reason to believe 
that it would turn the tide, and that imperialism 
would soon be the badge of shame for every American 
professing it. 

The only criticism we have to offer is that Mr. 
Hoar in this speech concedes the right of conquest, 
which only a year or so ago he had so strenuously 
denied. This is a very grave lapse, even though it 
may have come about only incidentally through the 
exigencies of his present argument, as we incline to 
believe. The criticism that he announces his intention 
of supporting his party, even though it goes on falsi- 
fied and loaded down with the errors and sins which 
he so vigorously arraigns, is probably based upon an 
imperfect understanding of his real meaning. He does 
not seem to declare his purpose to vote with the 
party under these conditions, though he now looks 
with hope only to it for a change in the present trend 
of affairs. However he may interpret his duty as to 
party when the autumn arrives, one thing is perfectly 
sure : he has made it impossible for multitudes of 
staunch Republicans to vote again for the present 
administration unless the policy of imperialism is 
totally abandoned. 

The criticisms of the speech offered by the imperial- 
ist press have been mostly of a general, vague, senti- 
mental, dogmatic sort. He is a traitor to his party, 
to the country. He is declared to be behind the 
times. His speech is a great one, but it belongs to a 
bygone age. He is to be tolerated, perhaps pitied, as 
an old man clinging to the idols of the past. These 



